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While Mother Was Out 


“Oh dear,” Mother sighed, glancing 
back at the kitchen as she went out the 
door. “I suppose I really shouldn’t go to 
the program tonight and leave so many 
dishes unwashed.” 

“Hurry, Mother!” called Father, already 
sitting in the car. 

“Tl have to do them when I get back,” 
Mother thought, closing the door and run- 
ning to the car. 

But unknown to Mother, Connie, lying 
in bed, had heard Mother’s sigh. And as 
the car drove off, she thought, “Poor 
Mother. She has to work so hard. It’s a 
shame that she will have to do all those 
dishes before she can go to bed.” 

She lay for a few minutes thinking about 
all the work Mother had to do, when sud- 
denly a lovely idea came to her. She could 
wash the dishes while Mother was out. 


Connie started by washing and drying the dishes. 





Quick as a wink she slipped out of bed 
and went to the kitchen. She poured hot 
water into the sink and set to work. 

First she did the glasses, the knives and 
forks, and the dishes. Then she tackled the 
pots and pans. 

And she didn’t stop there. She rinsed the 
milk bottles and set them outside. Then 
she made the top of the stove look like 
new. She put everything away that was out 
of place, and scrubbed the sinks till there 
wasn’t a black mark anywhere. Then she 
folded the tea towels and hung them neatly 
on the rack. ) 

She stepped back and surveyed the 
kitchen. It was spotlessly clean. And then 
she happened to glance at the clock. It was 
almost time for Mother and Dad to be 
back! Quickly she ran to bed. 

None too soon! For scarcely had she cov- 
ered up before she heard the car stop in 
front of the garage. Then she heard Mother 
and Dad walking to the back door. “Thank 
you for a nice evening,” Mother was say- 
ing to Father. “And now I suppose I’ll have 
to do those dishes.” 

Connie almost laughed out loud, but 
managed to smother it in the pillow. She 
wanted Mother to think she had been 
asleep. 

The back door opened. Father turned on 
the kitchen light. 

Well, I never!” Mother gasped. “Will 
you just take a look at that kitchen, Father? 
Connie must have cleaned it.” 

They went straight to Connie’s bedroom. 
“Connie,” Mother whispered. No answer. 
“Connie, are you awake?” Still no answer. 

Then Daddy thought he detected a slight 
movement under the covers. And Mother 
was sure she heard a giggle. They sat down 
on the edge of the bed, and Mother took 
Connie’s head in her hands. “Did you do 
all those dishes while we were out?” Mother 
asked. 

Connie just smiled, but her eyes were 
sparkling. 

“Thank you very, very much, ” Mother 
said. “It was a lovely surprise.” 

“And I’ve been thinking,” 
“Connie deserves a day off tomorrow.’ 


Your friend, 


A. DEVANEY 





said Dad. @ 





THE 


HE men couldn't see anything. They 

couldn’t hear anything or feel anything. 
But something had surely stopped them 
—all one hundred of them—on the nar- 
row jungle trail. And they didn’t dare go 
forward! 

Among those hundred men was the only 
living son of a poor widow. When he was 


still just a boy his father and the other 


children in the family had died. His 
mother, naturally, had been very anxious 
to see that nothing went wrong with him, 





INVISIBLE PROTECTOR 


By V. R. LEBEDOFF and BARBARA O. WESTPHAL 


so she had asked the voodoo priest what 
to do. He had told her to pay a certain 
amount of money and join the voodoo 
band if she wanted to keep her son. This 
she did. 

One night several years later the voodoo 
band was traveling from their little village 
to a central meeting place for a_ special 
ceremony. The widow's son, now a young 
man, was with the band. Their way led 
them through trails in the jungle. There 


To page 17 


Around the curve the young man found three women sleeping, with no one to protect them. 
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terrible thing he had done. 





Everyone seemed to be talking about the 


Stephen Hears 
THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE 


By CLARICE WIDMAN 


NTI-OVER, here it comes!” shouted 
Stephen to Bob as he hurled the ball 
toward the roof of the old garage. But 
Stephen knew as soon as the ball left his 
hand it would not curve over the roof top. 
It was too low. 

There was a sudden crash and the tinkle 
of broken glass. The ball had broken a 
window. 

Bob came running from the other side 
of the building, where he had been wait- 
ing for the ball. 

“Boy, we're in trouble!” he exclaimed 
breathlessly. “This garage belongs to old 
Mr. Shaw. He’s so crabby he'll make you 
pay plenty for that window. Let’s get out 
of here.” 

“Just my luck!” complained Stephen. 
“And I had saved almost enough to buy 
that basketball I want so badly.” 

“Why tell him?” asked Bob. “He'll 
never know who did it! He uses this old 
building just for storage.” 

Stephen crawled through the broken 
window and picked up his ball. It was as 
Bob had said—the garage was full of old 
boxes, orchard tools, and beehives. Mr. 
Shaw would probably never discover that 
a ball had broken the window. He would 
think a bird had done it. 

“Hurry up,” urged Bob. “I think I see 
someone coming through the orchard.” 

Stephen scrambled through the window. 


The boys ran quickly toward the lane, 
leaping over a low hedge. Then they 
ducked into a raspberry thicket. It was very 
prickly, but at least it would hide them 
from sight. From time to time they peeked 
above the thicket to see if Mr. Shaw had 
gone back to the house. While they waited 
they ate some of Mr. Shaw’s black rasp- 
berries, which were very good. 

Finally Mr. Shaw left, and the boys 
crawled out of the thicket and headed 
toward home. 

Stephen was uneasy. “Perhaps I should 
go back and tell him,” he said. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Bob. “No one saw 
you do it—even I didn’t!” He laughed. 
“It’s just an old shack of a building any- 
way. It isn’t as if you had broken someone’s 
big picture window.” 

“You're right,” agreed Stephen. “No 

one ever looked out of that window any- 
way.” 
Stephen did his chores willingly that 
evening. He was busy with his thinking, 
so he fed Taffy, the cocker, and scattered 
grain for the Bantam chickens without be- 
ing reminded to do so. He washed his face 
too, and combed his hair. He helped his 
sister, Alice, set the table and chop vege- 
tables for the salad. 

“Let’s repeat a psalm this evening,” said 
Mother as the family gathered about the 
supper table. Stephen joined hands with 
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his father on one side and Alice on the 
other as all repeated the familiar words: 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein. Who ’shall stand in his holy 
place? He that hath clean hands. 
Stephen looked down at his own hands. 
They were still stained from the rasp- 
berries—Mr. Shaw's raspberries that he 
had stolen after he broke the window. 
After supper he tried to read, but he 
could not keep his mind on the book. His 
father and mother talked as Mother knitted. 
“I thought you had finished knitting that 
sweater,” Father said. 
“I did finish it,’ Mother replied. “Then, 
I found I had made a mistake on one of 
the sleeves. It spoiled the fit of the whole 
sweater, so I’m raveling it out so I can 
knit it over again. If one makes a mistake, 
it is easier to correct it right away. The 
longer you put it off, the harder it is.” 
Did his mother know about the broken 
window? Surely Bob hadn't told her! Did 
Mr, Shaw see them? Had he phoned to 
tell her? Was Mother hinting that he 


ought to correct this mistake right away? 

Stephen tossed his book aside and went 
to find Alice. Maybe she would play a 
game of ping-pong with him. 

But when he found Alice, she was out 
by the garage playing anti-over with some 
neighbor girls. Stephen had played enough 
anti-over for one day. He wanted nothing 
more to do with a garage either. So he 
went to his room. Why did everything 
and everyone have to remind him of what 
he had done? 

He lay in his bed and looked out into 
the darkening night. A bird chirped sleep- 
ily beside the window. Would Mr. Shaw 
think a bird had broken his window? 
Stephen could not sleep. 

Suddenly he got up and began to dress. 
He had made his decision. The longer one 
put off correcting a mistake, the harder it 
was, just as Mother had said. If he hurried, 
he could get to Mr. Shaw's before he went 
to bed. 

When Stephen told his parents where 
he was going, his mother said, “I’m glad 
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The ball had scarcely left his hand before Stephen knew it was going to hit the window. It did. 
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WHO KILLED GROWLER? 


By NORMA R. 


E'LL have to go down and see what's 

happening!” Gus exclaimed, when 
he heard Brownie whining in the dining 
room. He grabbed his flashlight and started 
for the stairs. Norma took one reassuring 
look at the two sleeping babies and _ fol- 
lowed him, locking the door behind her 
as she left. 

Electricity had just been installed in the 
city of Sandakan, where they lived, but it 
was not yet properly regulated, and often 
the lights would dim for no apparent rea- 
son, until only the glowing wires could 
be seen inside the bulbs—then after a 
few seconds they would brighten again. 

Gus turned on the electric light in the 
dining room where Brownie and her pup- 
pies were confined. There was nothing to 
be seen except the puppies stirring in their 
basket, and Brownie with her nose pointed 
toward the inner wall of the room and 
still uttering her wild cries of distress. 
But wait! There was something to be 
heard! An awful snoring sound came 
from under the wall. It was not a peaceful 
sound. It was horrible, and filled with such 
menace that both young missionaries 
stopped and looked at each other, unable 
to speak. 

The wall was about six inches above 
the floor at the spot from which the 
frightful noise issued. The Mershons’ bath- 
room was on the other side of that wall. 
A private inner stairway came down into 
the bathroom. 

Gus kneeled down and directed the beam 
of his flashlight under the wall. Two small 
bright spots caught the gleam of the light 
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and flung it back like fierce points of fury. 

“There’s a big snake under there!” Gus 
said as he scrambled to his feet. Norma 
climbed onto the wide ledge of the open 
window. “O-o-o-h! Do you think it will 
come out?” 

“I hope so!” Gus said as he hurried out- 
side and returned with a long bamboo 
pole. 

He aimed the sharp end of the bamboo 
pole at the two bright spots and rammed 
with all his strength, but the bamboo slid 
among those slippery coils. The hissing 
and blowing increased to a hideous racket. 

“Here, take Brownie and the pups up- 
stairs!” Gus commanded. 

As Norma carried them up, she thought 
briefly of the Mershons asleep on the boat 
sailing out of Sandakan harbor. Oh! Could 
they only know the wild adventure that 
was filling their quiet dining room that 
night! She examined Brownie and _ the 
pups. They appeared uninjured and much 
relieved to be out of sight and hearing of 
that horrible thing under the wall of the 
dining room. 

She hurried downstairs and saw that 
Garyu, the Malay gardener, had arrived 
with a number of other native people. 
They took turns prodding and pushing with 
the long sharp bamboo until the hooded 
head of a giant black cobra darted from 
under the wall and the great snake slith- 
ered across the room into the hall and 
through the Youngberg’s dining room, 
where it escaped under the wall. 

Still the frightful noises continued. The 
group in the dining room looked at one 








another in complete terror and _ surprise. 

“There is another one in there!” Gus 
said. 

“There are two or three!” The Malay 
gardener had knelt down and was peering 
under the wall. “I can’t see them any 
more. I guess they have a den under there!” 

“A hole under the cement probably,” 
someone else ventured. 

“In that case we'll have to break up the 
cement floor in the bathroom and clean 
them out of their den.” Gus Youngberg 
had no intention of fostering a den of 
cobras in the house where his two little 
children played every day. 

So mallets were brought, and a few 
whacks on the cement floor of the bath- 
room showed plainly that there was a 
hollow place underneath. 

When the cement was broken up and 
removed, a deep hole appeared right at 
the foot of the narrow stairs leading into 
the bathroom. The snakes had retreated 
into the hole, but their terrible voices 
could still be heard as they hissed and 
blew with that dreadful snoring sound. 

“The snake—he blow poison,” Garyu 
informed them. “He make plenty dead! 
Blow poison!” 

So this was the mysterious poisoner who 
had killed Growler and almost killed 
Brownie. The snakes had blown their 


deadly poison down the 
dogs’ throats. Spitting co- 
bras, that’s what they were! 
Gus and Norma had both 
heard of them, but had 
never expected to have any 
of them as house guests. 

By this time a large crowd had gath- 
ered. The door and window of the bath- 
room were full of eager faces burning with 
curiosity about the nest of snakes in the 
white man’s house, and wondering what 
sort of magic he would use to get rid of 
them. 

“Better we get a gun and shoot them!” 
one helpful person suggested. 

“We have to get them out of the hole 
first,’ Gus said. “No one can shoot them 
down in that hole.” 

Clutching a short club, Garyu stood over 
the hole in the floor. “I will bring them 
out,” he shouted. “I will bring them out!” 
He rammed the club down into the hole 
again and again, screaming terrible oaths 
and calling the snakes by many bad 
names. 

Norma had gone upstairs to see if the 
two babies were sleeping through the 
downstairs tumult. It was now two o'clock 
in the morning. She returned down the 
narrow inner stairs to the crowded bath- 
room and waited on the landing six steps 





The gardener rammed the club into the hole again and again, aiming for the two bright spots that 
he knew were eyes. But the club just bounced off the slippery coils, and then the lights went out. 

















FRUIT CAKE 


By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


November is making a fruitcake 
With goodies from orchard and field; 
She's gathered and garnered and sorted 
The best that the country can yield. 


She's putting in ginger and citron 
That's candied and tastily spiced; 

She's putting in orange and lemon 
And pineapple, golden and sliced. 


She's adding dried prunes and red apples 
And slices of thick candied rinds 

With buckets of walnuts and filberts 
And ciders of various kinds. 


November is skillful and willing, 
And delights in the work out of doors; 
She candies, and colors, and brightens; 
She measures, and slices, and pours. 


The wind, | am sure, does the beating; 
He mixes and measures and stirs; 

He pours in the amber and purple 
And whizzes and whizzes and whirrs! 


When all of the choosing is finished, 
And slicing and spicing is done, 

The cake will be left while it mellows 
Awhile in the mild autumn sun. 


Not later than November twentieth 
(For Thanksgiving Day will be near) 

The cake should be frosted with icing 
Translucent, and shining, and clear! 
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above the spot where Garyu was daring 
the snakes to come out. 

The crowd outside pressed in until the 
small room was filled. “What a brave man!” 
they exclaimed to one another. “How dar- 
ing!” 

These words of praise made Garyu more 
determined to bring out the snakes, and 
he lifted the club and rammed it into the 
hole over and over again. All the time the 
dreadful noises of the snakes mingled with 
the threatening shouts of Garyu. 

Just as the Malay lifted his club high 
to give it a strong downward thrust the 
light dimmed until only the bright wires 
glowed faintly in the electric bulb. A dark 
streak shot from the hole and the Malay 
gave a loud cry, “I die! I die!” 

All the onlookers fell back in terror. 
Gus Youngberg caught him in his arms 
and held him up. Norma ran down the six 
steps, took hold of the dying man, and 
dragged him up to the landing. 

“Where? Where?” she demanded of the 
terrified gardener. “Where did the snake 
bite you?” 

The tormented man raised his hand to 
his right eye. 

Now Norma had learned at Plainview 
Academy, back in South Dakota, in the 
first-aid class, that in case of snake bite the 
poison should be sucked from the wound 
at once. She began sucking vigorously on 
the Malay’s right eye. After a minute of 
this the stricken man said, “The other one, 
too!” 

Then thev all realized that the snake 
had not bitten him. It had blown poison 
into his eyes. He was in convulsions just 
as the dog had been. 

The men carried him outside and laid 
him on the grass in the back yard. The 
Mohammedan Malays gathered round him. 
As soon as he became a little quieter they 
began reminding him of his sins. 

“Remember how you beat your wife 
last Wednesday?” 

“Do you recall how you cheated Ah 
Sew, the vegetable man?” 

“Yes, and this is what you get for your 
gambling and lying and stealing!” 

One after another they added the tor- 
ment of their rebuke to the agony in his 
eyes. 

The Youngbergs did everything they 
knew to ease the pain. They washed the 

To page 16 
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THE FLYING WEDGE 


By VIRGINIA B. WEDDLE 


HicH in the sky during the late fall you 
may notice a huge V formation pass- 
ing overhead. Flying saucers, they must be! 
Suddenly as they come closer you hear 
a loud trumpetlike honk! Now you know 
they are the flying wedge, the migrating 
Canada geese. 

Often there are fifty or sixty of these 
large birds in one wedge. Usually they have 
chosen for a leader, a faithful, fearless old 
gander, that proudly leads his flock to their 
southern home to spend a comfortable 
winter, with plenty to eat. Then when the 
ice and snow have melted and spring has 
returned again, he will bring them back. 

The goose has one mate in life, to which 
he remains faithful, even unto death! The 
male very tenderly guards the female as 
she sits on her nest hidden among the 


reeds of a small lake high in the northern 
wilderness. He helps her raise her young 
and does his part for the clan by acting 
as a sentry to warn the flock of approach- 
ing danger. 

As the geese make their long, weary 
journey the old flight pilot knows of many 
resting and feeding stations, where they 
often stop. They obey his orders faithfully. 
It is amazing that none ever break ranks 
or slow down the flying wedge. All work 
together. 

Could there be a lesson in this for us? 
We all need a leader. A good leader! One 
we can trust with our lives. One that 
never fails. Jesus will be our leader if we 
will let Him, and He will guide us safely 
through this life to our destination—the 
heavenly home He has prepared for us. 
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In the light of the moon 


Florida JMV's Go Turtle Hunting 


By LA VERNE BEELER 


OOK at that moon, would you!” 

“Isn't it magnificent! Say, it’s just right 
to go—guess where?” 

Chris heard Mary and Dan talking, and 
at the “guess where?” he was immediately 
interested. He was pretty sure he knew what 
Dan had in mind. “Dan,” Chris began, “it’s 
a full moon—just the time for a nice long 
turtle hunt on the beach.” 

Vespers were over, and the young people 
were anxious to know what special thing 
they would do that night. But Chris had 
guessed it. Dan began giving instructions 
about flashlights, food, and appropriate 


clothing. Everyone was to meet at Canova 
Beach in half an hour. 

Martha and Becky had just moved with 
their parents to Melbourne. Since this small 





city is right on the east coast of Florida, the 
young people spend a great deal of time 
swimming, boating, and water skiing. A 
turtle hunt, however, was something new 
and strange to Martha and Becky. They lost 
no time in getting permission from their 
parents to join the group on the beach. 
In fact, they were the first to arrive. Soon 
Chris, Andy, and Richard joined them as 
they sat on the cool white sand to wait for 
the others. 

“Andy, tell us what to expect out here to- 
night.” 

“Sure will. You see, Martha, during June 
and July the large sea turtles walk out from 
the ocean, making big tracks up the beach 
to a point above high-tide level. They dig 
a large hole, lay their eggs, cover them over 
nicely, and then go back 
to the water. The tide is 
high now, and some 
should be coming out. 
Let’s go! Here come the 
Loveridge boys with 
their Uncle Dan and 
Aunt Mary. We mustn't 
talk loud or disturb the 
turtles in any way un- 
less we see one has be- 
gun to lay her eggs. 
After that, almost noth- 
ing disturbs her.” 

They started walking 
quietly up the beach. 


Sand has been scooped from 
under the turtle to show 
some of the eggs. The top of 
picture is the turtle’s back. 
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These are turtle eggs, dug out of the sand by the men. There were 122 altogether in this nest. 


The stars were pale on this moonlight night, 
but they were able to point out some of the 
constellations. 

“Look! Here are tracks!” 

“Why, here are some more, but where's 
the turtle?” 

Everyone stopped to examine the tracks 
as Dan called their attention to the story 
they told. “Sorry,” he said, “we are too late 
to see her. She came up this way out of 
the water and laid her eggs up there, and 
then swung around and went back a dif- 
ferent direction to the water, making this 
big V.” 

A little farther on they all stopped 
abruptly. Here was another story. There were 
one-way tracks across the beach—no return, 
and no turtle to be seen anywhere. Dan 
explained to the group that although there 
is a law protecting the turtles, some people 
hunt them anyway for their meat. That is 
the story these one-way tracks told. 

Two flashlights blinked about a half mile 
away. Everyone ran toward them. Chris and 
Johnny had walked on ahead and perhaps 
had found something—could it be a 300- 
pound turtle? 

“Isn’t she huge?” Dan exclaimed. “I’m 
sure she weighs at least 250 pounds. Dig 


out some of the sand back of her, Johnny, so 
we can see better and get some pictures.” 
As Dan spoke, all had gathered around and 
were watching the green sea turtle expel 
two or three round, soft-shelled eggs at a 
time in the hole she had dug. Her body, 
partly buried in the sand, was also camou- 
flaged on top with sand. 

“T'll guess there are fifty eggs in there,” 
observed Cliff. 

“Probably,” conceded Dan. “She will lay 
a hundred or more. It takes a half hour or 
so to lay them. They will hatch in about 
three months—depending on the tempera- 
ture of the sand.” 

“Get out of the way!” yelled Becky. “Here 
comes a car with its lights dimmed. How 
did they get down here? Why, they're rid- 
ing at the edge of the surf! What could 
they be doing out here like that?” 

“They're looking for turtles,’ Mary ex- 
plained to her. “But this turtle is ours. We 
found her, and we're going to see her safely 
back into the water.” 

“See them! They've stopped close by,” 
whispered Becky. “They hope we will move 
on so they can get the turtle.” 

Johnny called attention to the large tires 

To page 16 
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THE LETTERS FROM THE HIDDI 


| ioe ringing of the bell was the signal for 
a crescendo of voices and slamming doors, 
and the passageway between the classrooms 
received a rushing stream of young, well- 
dressed boys boisterously acclaiming their 
freedom. 

“Race you to the letter rack, Picolo!” A 
freckle-faced boy, red hair tousled from 
much scratching during his algebra class, 
jostled a tall, slim, placid-faced companion, 
and then took off pell-mell down the paneled 
passageway, slipping a little on the shiny 
waxed linoleum. 

Picolo suddenly galvanized into action, 
and raced after the runaway ahead. “You 
leave my letter alone, Freckles!” he roared 
in a voice containing more than a trace of an 
English accent. 

A chuckle floated back to his ears from 
the boy ahead. Almost together they burst 
from the old stone classroom building. 
Around the semicircular concrete path they 
ran, through the tall eucalyptus and colorful 
Australian shrubbery that grew everywhere 
in the well-ordered gardens. They threw 
themselves madly up the flight of concrete 
steps that led to Thorrold House, the boys’ 
dormitory of this high-class school for boys. 
Here Picolo had the advantage, his long legs 
mounting the steps two at a time. Taking 
the lead as they neared the top, he raced 
through the large iron-worked door. Head 
forward, and body tottering, Picolo saw too 
late the housemaster striding from his study 
across to the letter rack, holding the large 
bundle of mail in his hand. There was a 
hoarse shout from the housemaster, a horri- 
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fied squeal from Picolo, and then the col- 
lision that sent the housemaster stumbling 
in one direction, the boy in another, and 
the mail in every direction. Red-haired 
Freckles, arriving with a rush also, went 
sprawling headlong over the two. 

“Boys! Boys! What on earth! Look here, 
you jolly young speed demons!” They all 
struggled to their feet, the 
housemaster fuming, the 
boys horror stricken. 

“Here, pick up all 
those letters at once!” 
The housemaster adjusted 
his glasses, and peered 
gimlet-eyed at Picolo and 
Freckles. “And I want 
each of you to write for 
me five hundred times be- 
fore tomorrow night, ‘I 
must look where I am go- 
ing!’” He worked his 
arm back and forth, and 
rubbed his jarred elbow. 
“You were running for 
your mail, I suppose.” 

“Yes, sic. Yes, sir.” 
This from the boys scram- 
bling around picking up 
the letters. 

“Well, put it up as 
soon as you pick it up, 








Too late Picolo saw the house- 
master with his load of mail. 
He ran right into him, scatter- 
ing the letters everywhere! 
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By KEITH MOXON 


| and stop your racing when you get to the 
steps the next time. I don’t want racing boys 
in the house. It’s rowdy and boisterous—and 
dangerous. Poof!” The housemaster shook 
the dust off his coat and walked back to his 
study, limping a little. 
A stream of boys now began to arrive, 
all looking for mail, so there was a flurry 

















to get the letters on the board. “You silly 
fellow!” hissed Picolo sideways as he 
stuffed the letters into the diagonal tapes 
on the board. “If you hadn’t made me do 
it, I wouldn’t have run over here. You 
leave my father’s letters alone!” 

“Aw, I was only having a bit of fun,” 
said Freckles, now subdued somewhat. 
Picolo’s father was a government officer 
in New Guinea, and once a week, usually 
on a Wednesday, he would receive a letter 
from his dad, much to his delight. The 
letters were full of exploits dear to any 
boy’s heart—tales of pioneering in a new 
land among savage tribes, journeys into 
unknown regions. The New Guinea stamps 
with their colorful pictures of strange life 
and customs fascinated the boy. 

Freckles knew the keen interest Picolo 
had in his father’s letters, and would tor- 
ment him by taking the letters, and then 
demand that Picolo read them to him as 
the price of giving them back. 

“Well, where is it?” demanded Picolo 
fiercely after all the mail had been put 
u 


p. 
Freckles looked blank. “Isn’t it here? 
I haven't got it. Now ¢ruly,’ he added 























MAX GRADY 


Many fine compliments were received by the Pathfinders of Springfield, 
Ohio, when they marched in the Memorial Day parade earlier this year. 


They were given a fine position in the procession, as shown in the pic- 
ture, and made good use of it! On the same day the Mount Vernon (Ohio) 
Pathfinders entered a beautiful float in the parade in their town too. 


Begin planning to have your club in a parade in your city soon. 


quickly as he saw the doubt in Picolo’s eyes. 
“Maybe it’s still on the floor somewhere. 
I haven't got it, I tell you.” 

A search of the floor failed to reveal any 
letter, as did a search of the housemaster’s 
pockets and desk. After checking through 
the letters on the board again, Picolo re- 
signed himself to the fact of no letter. 

“That's the second week he hasn’t writ- 
ten,” he said with great disappointment. 
“And Mum hasn’t had a letter for two 
weeks either.” 

And the boy was to be kept waiting 
expectantly for another five weeks. Then 
one day the housemaster called him to his 
study and motioned to the table. “It was 
too big to go up on the board.” A large, 
bulky envelope, more like a packet than a 
letter, lay on the desk, bearing the fa- 
miliar handwriting and the New Guinea 
stamps. 
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—WARREN WITTENBERG. 


“Oh, thank you, sir! Thank you, sir!” 
said Picolo breathlessly, and ran all the 
way up to his room. He slit the envelope 
carefully to avoid hurting the stamps, and 
removed two slimmer envelopes, each ad- 
dressed to him. Each bore a number, and 
slightly mystified, Picolo picked up en- 
velope No. 1, opened it, withdrew the let- 
ter, and began to read: 

“Wabag Valley, New Guinea Highlands 
May 2, 1947 
“DEAR SON: 

“I am writing this letter from a valley 
in the heart of the New Guinea Highlands. 
All around me are a primitive, savage peo- 
ple that we didn’t know existed until just 
recently. My center of operations is at 
present a small police post here, and it is 
one of the loneliest outposts in the terri- 
tory. Headquarters at Lae have assigned 

To page 17 
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The Composer Who Loved Children 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 


By VERNE KELSEY 


LITTLE more than one hundred years 

ago there was born in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, a little boy named Johannes. The 
family lived in a poor little apartment in the 
city, but it was always neat and clean, for 
his mother was an excellent housekeeper. 

From the very first there had been no 
question as to what Johannes should be—a 
musician, of course, like his father, who 
played in the big theater orchestra. So al- 
most as soon as he was out of the cradle his 
parents began to tell him 
about music. He invented 
a system of writing it down 
even before he knew there 
was already a way of do- 
ing it. 

When he was seven he 
had his first formal piano 
lessons. He was a good 
student, but he used to 
worry the teacher by spend- 
ing so much time at writ- 
ing music instead of play- 
ing it. The teacher once 
said, “Why do you write 
more sonatas when the 
books are already full of 
them?” 

He was invited to spend 
the summer with a miller 
and his family when he 
was twelve. What a won- 


Everywhere Brahms went, the 
children would gather round him 
to play and eat his candy. 


derful time he had roaming the woods and 
fields! Every morning the good housewife 
would make up a lunch, and off he would 
go with his notebook to see and hear the 
interesting things outdoors. One of his songs 
is called “In Summer Fields.” He never lost 
his love for the things of nature. 

When he was about twenty he met 
Reményi, a violinist, and set out on foot 
with him to give some recitals. They did not 
have too much success, but on the trip Jo- 





hannes met the great Joachim, and through 
him Liszt and the Schumanns. These people 
were most kind to him. They helped him to 
become known in the places where people 
loved music, and before long the name 
Brahms was well known. 

Brahms was a kindly man who was in- 
terested in helping others. He never mar- 
ried, but he loved children, and wherever 
he went, a group of them would soon gather 
around him, playing with him and eating 
his candy. Someone tells of seeing him down 
on all fours with three youngsters taking a 
ride on his back. After he became famous 
he took care of his old parents and honored 
them in every way. Once when his father 
was in trouble Johannes told him that he 
would find comfort in music and to take 
down a certain book and study it. In the 
book he had placed a bunch of bank notes! 

In his music you can hear echoes of his 
goodness and of his love for people. All of 
you know his lovely “Cradle Song,” I'm sure, 
and many of you have heard some of his 
Hungarian dances. You must become ac- 
quainted with more of his music, for he has 
written a great deal of it, and you will al- 
ways love it once you have become familiar 
with it. 





Florida JMV’s Go Turtle 
Hunting 
From page 11 


on the car and the trunk open ready to carry 
off a giant turtle. “That car is especially 
fixed for turtle hunting on the beach,” he 
concluded. 

Mrs. Turtle finished laying her eggs and 
began pushing sand over them—packing 
it down well. This done, she turned around 
and headed back to the sea. Chris and Jim 
took turns standing on her back for a ride. 
Her determined trudge didn’t slacken be- 
cause of their weight. 

“Does the mother turtle return to take 
care of her babies when they hatch?” Becky 
asked Dan. 

“No,” laughed Dan. “The mother turtle 
never sees her babies to know who they are, 
and they don’t need any care. They dig 
their way out of the ground and head straight 
for the water.” 

The turtle hunters in the car drove off 
disgusted. “You can thank us for saving 
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your life,’ Jim informed the turtle as he 
jumped off her back at the edge of the sea. 

“We'd better be getting back now,” Dan 
told them. “We're three miles from the cars. 
Let’s have a real sing as we walk along. 
Start some rousing song, Richard.” 

And so, singing, they returned to their car 
and to bed. 





Who Killed Growler? 
From page 8 


eyes with medicine until at last he felt 
better and everyone knew he would not 
die. 

Gus Youngberg again turned his atten- 
tion to the snakes, who were still making 
a noisy place of the Mershons’ bathroom. 

“I know what we'll do!” the young mis- 
sionary said at last. “We have a couple of 
bags of cement in the storeroom. We will 
just pour their den full of fresh cement.” 
So it was done without delay. A smooth 
floor with no holes was laid over the 
cobras’ den. It was now almost morning. 
Everyone went to bed- and tried to get a 
little sleep. Brownie and her pups were 
taken back to the dining room. 

Late the following afternoon Garyu ap- 
peared. His eyes looked terrible, but he 
could see a little out of them. He brought 
cakes, rice, and curry. 

“Allow me to offer these things to the 
great snakes!” he said in a meek voice. 

“Now I know that these are snakes by 
night, but by day they are powerful spirits 
—evil spirits with the breath of destruc- 
tion in their mouths.” 

So the Malay made his offering to the 
dead snakes under the bathtub, but in the 
mission house that evening an offering of 
genuine thanksgiving was made by Gus 
and Norma Youngberg to the living God 
in heaven. For now they knew that the 
cobras had been living right beside the 
stair landing where the two babies, Ruth 
and Robert, had spent many hours play- 
ing. 

The den of the deadly cobras was ac- 
tually less than two feet away. How many 
times the snakes and the babies looked at 
each other will never be known, but Gus 
and Norma always believed that the guard- 
ian angels had the most important part of 
all in this true story of North Borneo. 
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The Invisible Protector 
From page 3 


were about one hundred persons walking 
along under the leadership of the priest. 
They had plenty of bottles of strong drink 
with them, as well as drums and knives. 

Suddenly ‘the procession stopped. The 
priest ordered them to go on. They obeyed. 
But after a few steps forward they again 
stopped, without any explanation! 

The priest decided to find out what was 

rong with the men at the front, and he 

ked this widow's son to go up front and 
see what the trouble was. 

The boy walked briskly along, passing 
by everyone in the procession. He went on 
ahead and around the next curve in the 
path. There under a tree he found three 
old women sleeping. Their three burros 
were tied nearby. Beside them were their 
bags of fruits and vegetables. The boy 
wakened them roughly and asked, “What 
are you doing out here in the jungle at 
night all by yourselves? Don’t you know 
it’s dangerous? Aren’t you afraid?” 

The women roused out of their sleep and 
answered simply, “We are Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists. We aren’t afraid.” 

Again the young man _ warned the 
women, “It’s not safe for you to be out at 
night where the voodoo bands pass by, 
with men who are drunk and carry arms. 
Where are you going anyway?” 

“We are going to market in the morn- 
ing. We are Seventh-day Adventists. God 
protects us.” 

The boy had never heard of Seventh- 
day Adventists before. He felt he had 
found a power mightier than the voodoo 
priest and the voodoo witchcraft, and he 
was frightened. 

He hurried back to the band again, and 
told the priest there was no reason for 
stopping—there were only three old 
women sleeping under a tree. So once 
more the priest gave the order to march 
head. The line moved forward in the dark- 
ess again, but only a few steps! Again 
they stopped. And they didn’t know why! 

The priest urged them on, over and 
over, only to have them stop again and 
again. Then they absolutely refused to go 
any farther. They began to quarrel among 
themselves and to blame one another for 
stopping. There was so much confusion 


that they disbanded and went home with- 
out having their big ceremony at all. 

The next morning the young man told 
his mother about the strange experience. 
“I'd like to know who these Seventh-day 
Adventists are that have such strange 
power,” he told her. His mother agreed 
that the Seventh-day Adventists must have 
wonderful protection from their God. They 
wanted to know more about Seventh-day 
Adventists, but they lived in a small vil- 
lage, and it was some weeks before they 
finally heard that there were some Advent- 
ists in a distant town. 

The boy made the long trip to the town 
and found the Adventists. He and _ his 
mother began to learn about God from 
them. Since then they sometimes go to the 
town, and at other times the Adventists 
make the long journey to their village. 
Since neither the boy nor his mother can 
read or write, giving them Bible studies is 
a slow process. But they are learning. And 
they have found true protection in an in- 
visible God whose power is greater than 
the voodoo magic. 





The Letters From the Hidden 
Valley 


From page 14 


me the task of making a check of the 
area, for on July 1 it is being opened to 
the missionarics and the traders. 

“The valley is called the Wabag Valley. 
You remember that it was all in the papers 
a few years ago—the Hidden Valley of 
New Guinea. Two hundred thousand peo- 
ple who had never heard of a white man, 
and who never knew that there was any- 
one else living outside the Wabag Valley. 
They were a very savage people when we 
first found them, always fighting, and only 
recently have we got any sort of indica- 
tion that they are willing to submit to 
government. We have been appointing 
government chiefs, or /”luis (loo-loo-eyes) , 
and one of my tasks is to check on these 
luluts. 

“I had to leave Lae in a hurry, with no 
time to write even a note to you or your 
mother. The plane was leaving for the in- 
terior in an hour, and I had to get my 
things together in a hurry, and meant to 
write something in the plane, but forgot. 
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@ A Bicycle? 
@ A Portable Radio? 


@ A Portable Type- 
writer? 


@ A Camping Ax? 
@ A Tent? 

@ A Football? 9 
@ A Knapsack? 


@ A Flashlight? 





@ A Sleeping Bag? 
@ A Camper's Knife? 


| aoe amemnamnenenr ae eaniennstioneai i, 
‘ ‘ @ A Parker “21” Pen? 





oF 


Do You Want- 


@ to earn some Christmas money? 





@ gifts for your folks? 


IF SO, WRITE TO: 


“Eau-Tt-Yourls” @ « 
c/o R. J. Christian 


Review and Herald Publishing Assn. 
Washington 12, D.C. 
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The only sensible way to travel here in the 
highlands with any sort of speed is by 
plane. Ground travel is so difficult. The 
roads, if you can call them that, are very 
different from the roads you know at home. 

“We flew up here in a Dragon plane 
that seated seven. There were myself, five 
police boys, and the pilot. The old plane 
had to struggle a bit to get off the ground, 
for our police boys are hefty specimens, 
you know. But then we were roaring far 
above the township, and winging our way 
across the sea of palm trees, gashed back 

d forth by the valleys and mountains. 

low, the muddy Markham River wound 
through the jungle, and up, up, up we 
rose, over a lake surrounded by bare razor- 
backs, and over native villages among the 
palms, whose inhabitants milled around 
like little ants to see us. Up, up, with the 
mountains ever before us. The pilot made 
for the southern slopes, where there was a 
pass through. Over the Shuave Valley we 
went, the heavily populated Chimbu, then 
the valley of the great Wahgi River, and 
on over another range into the broad grass- 
land expanse of the Hagen. Up, up, and 
there was the pass before us, alongside 
13,000-foot Mount Hagen. And then, my 
boy, just as we had only a few hundred 
feet to go, the engine of the plane began 
to falter, and missed a few beats. I must 
confess that my heart missed a few beats 
also, and the native boys were popeyed 
for a moment. However, the engine roared 
out again, and the pilot explained that the 
engine of this particular plane always did 
that when it had nearly reached its ceiling, 
or highest flying point. He made some 
adjustment, and everything was all right 
from then on. But I wish that he had told 
us beforehand. Whew! 

“Anyway, we had reached the pass, and 
flew safely through, emerging into a huge 
valley bounded on one side by the moun- 
tains we had crossed and on the other by 
another chain of peaks. It was our destina- 
tion, the valley of the Wabag, with the 


Dis silvery waters of the Lai River 


inding throughout its length. We now 
turned up the valley, until the pilot pointed 
out a scratch on the ground below and 
then began to descend. Drawing closer 
to the scratch, we found it to be a landing 
field. We circled the airstrip, swooping 
ever deeper into the embrace of those 
two great mountain chains, and then with 


a bump we hit the strip and taxied to a 
halt. 

“The first thing I noticed on opening the 
door of the plane was the air. We were 
now seven thousand feet up, and the air 
was crisp and bracing, quite different from 
the humidity of the coastal town I had 
left. Then my attention was wholly taken 
by the wave of excited, gesticulating na- 
tives that swept toward the plane, shoving, 
pointing, eyes wide in wonder at the ‘white 
man’s bird.’ 

“Descriptions of the highland natives 
had reached me in Lae from time to time, 
but I must confess that I was somewhat 
taken aback at the sight before me. I 
hesitated at the door of the cabin. The 
men were wild-looking to the extreme. 
Each man carried a bow and arrows, and 
many of the men had hatchets in their 
belt. Decorating their heads, and waving 
with every movement, were large colored 
plumes from the bird-of-paradise, scarlet, 
gold, shimmering blues and greens. Their 
faces were colored with all the colors of 
the rainbow, in weird patterns, and rat- 
tling as they milled around were the 
chains of dog’s teeth around their necks. 
Some had great strings of green and gold 
around their necks, which I found out later 
were beetles’ wings strung together. Many 
had shiny shells like great bibs hung around 
their necks, and a number had ornaments 
through their noses—some small, or long 
and pointed, but others enormous, moon- 
shaped affairs. 

“But the smell, son! I shall never forget 
it as long as I live. These people do not 
wash themselves from one year’s end to 
the other, and they smear their almost 
naked bodies with pig grease until they 
reek with an odor that well-nigh over- 
powers you at times. 

“The District Officer was there to meet 
us. He had to shout his welcome into my 
ear to make himself heard above the din. 
Finally he led me away from the side of 
the plane. 

““We've a long way to go before night- 
fall to get to the first police post, sir, he 
said. ‘The horses are ready if you and 
your men are.’ 

“And so after picking up a few essentials 
we were on our way again. I can tell yon, 
my boy, I felt as if I had just landed on 
the planet Mars, and was starting out to 
explore its canals. I felt cut off from civili- 
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zation as I had never felt before. These 
people were so different from the people 
of the coast. The expressions of their faces 
were wild and untamed, and something 
was in their eyes—well, it was indescrib- 
able. 

“Travel was primitive to the extreme. 
I had not been on horseback for quite 
some time, and after the first hour it be- 
came a very exhausting business. The 
roads, if you can call the rough bush tracks 
roads, seemed to be like switchbacks, and 
we went up and down the hills at grades 
so steep that I feared the horse would roll 
over on me. Indeed, many times we had 
to dismount and lead the horses. As we 
paused for rest the District Officer en- 
couraged me by tales of those who had 
met misfortune ‘just near here!’ A shower 
of rain had recently fallen, and trips down 
the hills were in the nature of a slippery 
slide on a grand scale. Many times I was 
thankful to reach the bottom, only to face 
another stiff climb, to be followed by an- 
other nightmare descent. 

“We were constantly passing some hu- 
man habitation. There did not seem to be 
villages, but large numbers of little farm- 
lets were gathered together in hamlets. 
There were little oblong houses sur- 
rounded by banana palms and clusters of 
casuarina trees for the family firewood. 
Around the homes were the gardens of 
sweet potatoes, taros, or yams. As we 
passed these fields we saw the people 
working in them with sharpened sticks. 
Among the trees others would be cutting 
with strange stone axes. They gazed at us 
as we passed, some with astonishment, 
others with suspicion. 

“At one place we had a magnificent 
view across the valley, and I saw, to my 
alarm, that a group of three or four 
houses was on fire, sending a great column 
of smoke up into the air. The District 
Officer was quite casual. 

““War, he said. ‘Probably over pigs or 
women.’ 

“Every so often we would come across 
little parklike fields, with short grass and 
surrounded by rows of trees. The D.O. 
explained that they were tribal cere- 


monial grounds, and were used for devil 
dances or sing-sings, and also for war 
councils. At several of these places we 
were met by a group of men, and each 
time there were formalities to be gone 
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through. The great chief from Lae was 
here to meet his good friends in the high- 
lands, and bring them gifts. Then the 
tobacco, the tomahawks, the razor blades, 
the beads, and the salt would be presented. 
Finally, arrangements would be finalized 
about the appointment of /w/is, who would 
be responsible to great King George. 

“On we went. We crossed several 
bridges before we arrived at our destina- 
tion. These bridges are not really meant for 
horse traffic. A bridge over a rushing river 
is just two or three logs leaned from one 
bank to the other, sometimes at a pr 
carious angel of perhaps 30°, or eve 
more. The rain soon rots the timbers and 
the vines that are used to tie them to- 
gether, and then comes calamity. I had a 
taste of it on my first bridge. I was riding 
last in line, and the pounding of the others 
ahead must have been all that the old 
bridge could stand. Anyway, halfway across 
there was a fearful cracking, and my 
horse's hoofs burst through the bridge, and 
he fell struggling to his haunches. It was 
just as well that I happened to be keep- 
ing well to the middle of the bridge. As 
it was, I was flung to within six inches of 
the edge, and I saw the sharp rocks below, 
beating the river into a white foam. I can 
tell you that I crossed every remaining 
bridge with great caution. 

“It had been three o'clock when we had 
arrived at the airstrip, and the day was 
wearing on. I asked the D.O. what time 
he expected we would arrive at our desti- 
nation, and he replied that it wouldn't be 
until after nightfall, which, although I 
didn’t show it, made my heart quicken its 
beat a little. Here we were, a tiny band 
among these people of the hidden valley, 
who did not really like to have the white 
men among them. 

“And so on we went, sliding up and 
down the hills. Darkness overtook us 
finally, and in the light of the moon, and 
with the natives guiding us, we moved on 
as quickly as possible. With the coming of 


night the eerie sound of the drums and "® q 


wail of some sort of native pipe came 

our ears. Exhaustion was beginning to 
register its claims upon me, and I had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping my eyes open. 
Then suddenly the jungle seemed to come 
alive, and I was wide awake, fearful for our 
safety. There were shouts and shrill cries 
from on ahead. Like fireflies little pinpoints 
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of light came bobbing toward us. But our 
guides responded to the sight with ap- 
parent joy, and the pinpoints resolved them- 
selves as burning torches carried by ex- 
cited natives, and soon they were all 
around us. The D.O. explained that they 
were the natives from around the outsta- 
tion, and they had been awaiting us. The 
torches were ‘bonbons, bunches of dry 
kunai grass burning at one end, and with 
dozens of these burning around us we 
made our way toward the village. At the 
foot of the last hill we were met by a native. 

“He led the way to the outpost, a crude 
affair made of native materials but which 
was aglow with light shining through the 
chinks of the plaited palm-leaf walls. This 
made it appear like a shining castle in 
this land of flickering torches and _fire- 
light. The aroma of hot food wafted onto 
the cool night air, and somehow my spirits 
lifted, and the exhaustion of the trip was 
forgotten, at least for the time. Nature 
could not be long delayed, however, and 
soon after supper a watch was arranged for 
the night, and I crawled onto one of the 
camp stretchers. The last I remember was 
the throb of drums in the distance, and 
wild shouts and screams from across the 
valley. I did not know what those sounds 
meant at the time, son, but a few nights 
later I found out, and saw some of the 
most unbelievable sights of my whole New 
Guinea experience. Indeed, the whole week 
since I have been here has been filled with 
astonishing things, and I will tell you more 
in my next letter. I must stop writing 
for now. I don’t know how soon I shall 
get letters away, but I shall write as soon 
as I am able, for I know you are interested 
in things up here. My fondest love to you, 
dear boy. Keep a stiff upper lip. 

“Sincerely, 
DAD” 

Reaching for envelope No. 2, the en- 
thralled schoolboy hastily slit it open, and 
drew out his father’s second letter. 


(To be continued) 


Stephen Hears the Voice of 
Conscience 


From page 5 


God spoke to you, Stephen. He speaks 
often if we listen.” 

“But I did not hear God speak to me,” 
said Stephen. 

“He spoke to you with the voice of 
your conscience,’ smiled Mother. “I am 
glad you heard Him.” 

Stephen started quickly down the road 
to Mr. Shaw’s house. Already he felt mach 
better. 











POISON SQUIRTER. There is a toad on the 
Colorado River that makes poison in the back 
of its neck and then squirts it at its enemies. 
This toad, twelve inches long, sometimes eats 
small animals. 


WHY GEOMETRY? Geometry, a mathematics 
subject you will likely take in academy, was 
originally developed by the Egyptians to help 
them relocate the property of farmers after 
the Nile floods had washed away every land- 
mark. The name means “measurement of the 
earth.” 


FLAT TV? The bulkiest thing in a TV set 
is the big picture tube. Scientists are now ex- 
perimenting with a new electrically charged 
screen so thin and flat that it can be hung 
on a wall. Development may take ten years, 
however, before it is put on general sale. 


COVER PICTURE by H. A. Roberts. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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r-DAY STUDY OF THE 
H SCHOOL LESSON : 








Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





Vill—How Angels Help Men 


(NOVEMBER 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Genesis 21:12-21. 
LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “Be not forget- 
ful to entertain strangers: for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares” (Hebrews 13:2). 


Guiding Thought 


“In this speck of a world the whole heavenly 
universe manifests the greatest interest; for 
Christ has paid an infinite price for the souls of its 
inhabitants. The world’s Redeemer has bound 
earth to heaven by ties of intelligence; for the 
redeemed of the Lord are here. Heavenly beings 
still visit the earth, as in the days when they 


walked and talked with Abraham and_ with 
Moses. Amid the busy activity of our great 
cities, amid the multitudes that crowd the 


thoroughfares and fill the marts of trade, where 
from morning till evening the people act as 
if business and sport and pleasure were all 
there is to life, where there are so few to con- 


template unseen realities—even here heaven 
has still its watchers and its holy ones.’”— 
Christ's Object Lessons, p. 176. 

SUNDAY 


The Angel Who Visited Abraham 


1. Find Genesis 18:1, 2. As Abraham was sit- 
ting at his tent door one day, whom did he 
see approaching? 

2. Read verses 3-8. In what way did the pa- 
triarch show kindness to these “strangers”? 

3. Read verse 22. After the angels had de- 
livered their message of assurance of an heir to 
Abraham, for what place did they set out? 

NOTE.—'‘Abraham had seen in his guests 
only three tired wayfarers, little thinking that 
among them was One whom he might worship 
without sin. But the true character of the heav- 
enly messengers was now revealed. Though they 
were on their way as ministers of wrath yet to 
Abraham, the man of faith, they spoke first of 
blessings. Though God is strict to mark iniquity, 
and to punish transgression, he takes no delight 
in vengeance.”—Patriachs and Prophets, pp. 
138, 139. 
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For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 158, pars. 2, 3. 


MONDAY 
Angels of Warning Visit Lot 


4. Find Genesis 19:1-3. When two of the angels 
left Abraham’s tent on the plains of Mamre, 
they went toward Sodom. How did Lot treat 
these “strangers” (as he saw them) at the en- 
trance to the wicked city? 

Nore.—"He had hoped to conceal his in- 
tention from the idlers at the gate by bringing 
the strangers to his home by a circuitous route; 
but their hesitation and delay, and his persistent 
urging, caused them to be observed, and before 
they had retired for the night, a lawless crowd 
gathered about the house. It was an immense 
company, youth and aged men alike inflamed by 
the vilest passions. The strangers had been mak- 
ing inquiry in regard to the character of the 
city, and Lot had warned them not to venture 
out of his door that night, when the hooting and 
jeers of the mob were heard, demanding that 
the men be brought out to them.’—Patriarchs 
and Prophets, p. 159. 

5. Read verses 12-14. How did the angels make 
known the coming fate of the city to Lot, and 
plead with him and his family to leave it for a 
place of safety? 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 158. 

TUESDAY 


Rescued by Angels 


6. Find Genesis 19:15. When morning began 
to dawn, what did the angels tell Lot to do? 

7. Read verse 16. When they hesitated, how 
did the angels compel them to flee? 

8. Read verses 23-25. From what terrible fate 
did the angels’ action preserve them? 

NOTE.—‘Some of his [Lot’s} children clung 
to Sodom, and his wife refused to depart with- 
out them. The thought of leaving those whom 
he held dearest on earth seemed more than he 
could bear. It was hard to forsake his luxurious 

















home, and all the wealth acquired by the labors 
of his whole life, to go forth a destitute wan- 
derer. Stupefied with sorrow, he lingered, loth 
to depart. But for the angels of God, they would 
all have perished in the ruin of Sodom. The 
heavenly messengers took him and his wife and 
daughters by the hand, and led them out of the 
city."—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 160. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 161, par. 2; p. 162. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Angel Who Brought Courage to Hagar 


9. Find Genesis 16:7. When Hagar, the servant 
of Sarah, was sent away from her home by 
@:: mistress, who came to her in the wilderness 
retreat? 

10. Read verses 8 and 9. What message did he 
give to her? 


NoTE.— ‘She made her way to the desert, 
and as she rested beside a fountain, lonely and 
friendless, an angel of the Lord, in human 


form, appeared to her. Addressing her as ‘Hagar, 
Sarai’s maid,’ to remind her of her position and 
her duty, he bade her, ‘Return to thy mistress, 
and submit thyself under her hands.’ Yet with 
the reproof there were mingled words of com- 
fort. ‘The Lord hath heard thy affliction.’ ‘I will 
multiply thy seed exceedingly, that it shall not 
be numbered for multitude.’ And as a perpetual 
reminder of His mercy, she was bidden to call 
her child Ishmael, ‘God shall hear.’ ’’—Patriarchs 
and Prophets, pp. 145, 146. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 145, pars. 1, 2. 


THURSDAY 
The Angel Who Saved the Life of Ishmael 


ll. Find Genesis 21:15, 16. Some years later 
the real heir was born to Sarah and Abraham. 


When three strangers visited Abraham he served them dinner. Then he discovered that one was Jesus. 





One day while a feast was being prepared for 
the young lad, Hagar made trouble. Abraham 
ordered her once more to leave their home, and 
he took her and Ishmael, now seventeen years 
of age, to the wilderness. What happened to 
their water supply, and what did the despairing 
mother do? 

12. Read verse 17, first part. Who heard the 
boy’s plaintive cry? 

13. Read verses 17-21. How did the angel 
rescue the boy from death and the mother 
from despair? 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 146, par. 2. 
FRIDAY 
REVIEW OF THE LESSON 
Fill in the names: 

1. One day as was sitting at the door 
of his tent on the plains of three angels, 
disguised as men, approached him. 

2. Abraham and showed them great 
hospitality. 

3. Two of these angels went from Abraham's 
or < to the home of 

. They went to warn him that a terrible 
on awaited the cities of and __ : 
and they helped him and his family to escape. 

5. When the servant of was 
sent into the wilderness, an angel came to com- 
fort and encourage her to go back to her home. 

6. Years later, when she again was sent away 
from Abraham’s home with her son, 
an angel appeared to encourage her, and saved 
the life of her son by showing her where there 
was water. 

To which of the characters we have referred 
to in this lesson did angels appear with: 

A warning? 

A command? 

A promise? 

Help in the face of death? 


THE CHAMPIONS SPEAK -2 


DAILY MIRROR 


What these two men are grinning about is the Davis Cup—the highest prize any tennis player can win any- 
where in the world. 
Ken Rosewall and Lewis Hoad, the two men, were photographed just after they had won it. 
Rosewall and Hoad are great athletes. One thing that helped them to achieve this honor is that they do not 
drink or smoke. 
“| have never taken a drink of alcohol nor let the tobacco habit fasten itself upon me by taking the first 
puff,’’ says Ken Rosewall. 
And Lewis Hoad adds, ‘‘! feel that | am better off without liquor.” 
Courtesy “‘Listen’”’ 
Used by permission. 
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